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BLACK DICK'S GHOST 


by 
Edward Pinkowski 


James Upton, who lived at the foot of Shade 
Mountain, in Juniata Valley, sat in his kitchen 
door, smoking his pipe, one evening in the late 
1880's, when he saw an object moving slowly 
beneath the trees in his orchard, only a few 
yards away. 


"This is a little too mech!" he said. “Here's 
that pesky black hog of Greenway's snooping 
around in the orchard again. I'm going to pepper 
him this time, just for luck." 


Andrew Greenway, who lived on the next farm 
to Upton, had been told several times about his 
big Berkshire hog, but he didn't seem to be able 
to keep it at home. This was the third time that 
day that the Upton premises had been invaded by 
the pig, and now the owner of the premises 
determined to give it a lesson it would remember. 
He got his gun, rested the barrel on the fence, 
took good aim and blazed away. The hog tumbled 
in its tracks and never moved or squealed. Upton 
hadn t intended to kill the hog. After waiting 
for some time without observing any movement 
from the trespassing animal, his conscience 
smote him, and he was at a loss for what to do. 
He told his wife that he would go right up to 
Greenway's and tell him what he had done. 


"Hello, Jim:” exclaimed Greenway. "What's 
up? None of your folks dead, is there?" 


"No," replied Upton sorrowfully, "but one 
of yours is. I've shot your Berkshire, and he's 
laying dead in my orchard.” 


oowanweztnocdcpy » 


"What: Black Dick!” exclaimed Greenway, 
flaring up. Without waiting for an answer he 
grabbed Upton by the throat, and the next second 
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the two men were rolling about on the floor, 
Greenway trying to hammer Upton and Upton man- 
euvering to avoid the blows. Upton was the 
stronger of the two, and he succeeded in getting 
Greenway under him and sat on him while he tried 
to have his neighbor listen to some words of 
explanation. The noise of the scuffle brought 
Mrs. Greenway downstairs from her bed, and she 
was about to run out and shout for help when a 
shrill and agonized shriek arose from the direc- 
tion of the barn. 


"Black Dick is killed, and now someone's 
stealing that spring shoat:" yelled Greenway. 
"Let me up, and give me a chance to save some- 
thing out of the wreck:" 


Upton got up, and Greenway rushed out of 
the house and toward the barn. Greenway ran to 
a pig pen at one end of the barn, and before 
Upton got there, the former yelled to him, "Run © 
back and get the gun: It's a bear -- a big bear, 
and he’s bound to get that shost!” 


Upton ran back to the house. Mrs. Greenway, 
although still in a daze over the situation, had 
heard her husband's shout and was coming with 
the gun. Upton ended the strife by lodging the 
contents of the gun in the bear's head at two- 
foot range. While Upton and Greenway and Green- 
way's wife stood peering in silence into the pen 
at the black hulk of the dead bear, a contented, 
deep grunt came from the covered portion of the 
pen, and from the opening at one side of it 
another big black form appeared in the enclosure 
and went to rooting at the bear's carcass. 


"Great Scott!" exclaimed Greenway. "There's 
Black Dick now:": ' 





"If it is," said Farmer Upton, "it's his 
ghost." 


He dropped Greenway's gun and started for 
home faster than he had left there. When he 
reached home he went to orchard fence. There la 
the body of Greenway's Berkshire hog, just where 
it had fallen under Upton's angry shot. 


"Hallo in there!" called Upton to his wife 
in the house. "Fetch a light out here.” 


Mrs. Upton went out with the lamp. Upton 
took it and climbed into the orchard. When the 
rays of the lamp fell on the body of the dead 
pig, they revealed not a dead pig at all, but 
the carcass of a bear fully as large as the one 
Upton had killed at Greenway's. The farmer lookei 
at the dead bear ea moment, and handing the lam 
to his wite, said, "I've got the blamdest mind 


to go back and plough up a ten-acre lot with 
Andy Greenway." 


But he didn't. He and his wife dragged the 
bear into the house. Then they went to bed. 
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JOE ROOT, HERMIT OF PRESQU' ISLE 
by 
Herbert R. Spencer 


On Presqu' Isle Peninsula the afternoon sun 
was declining toward the coolness of evening. 
The shadows of the big oaks lengthened toward 
the east as we truged into the grove, walking 
on a hushed path of pine needles and last year's 
oak leaves. Just as the heavy picnic baskets 
were placed strategically about, ready for a 
sudden assault, the bushes parted and without a 
sound Joe Root stepped into our group. His 
entrance was always dramatic. He was an under- 
sized man, in tattered clothes and medieval hat, 
quietly soft spoken, with a smile that all 
children love and their elders envy. His exit 
was equally dramatic -. he simply vanished with- 
out a sound, usually after accepting all the food 
he could carry. And between entrance and exit, 
Joe, the born clown, entertained his audience. 


"What's the weather going to do, Joe?” 


"Oh, they tell me nice day tomorrow, and 
thunderstorm next day." 


"Who told you, Joe?” 


"Why, the Jeebies, of course. I call ‘em 


"You telephoned them?" 
“Sure thing. Always tell me true." 


"Wé1l, call them up now and tell me what 
they say." 


Then Joe, with his soft, shuffling gait, 
would sidle to the end of a log, put his hat 





against it, and after a few grunts and chuckles 
and whistles would ask loudly, "What's the 
weather coming up?" The reply would be a long 
series of mysterious sounds, bird chirps and dog 
laps, and then Joe would replace his hat on his 
head and announce in his funny little voice, half 
squeak and half lisp, "Yep! That's right: Hot 
tomorrow and rain next day." And it always turned 
out to be an accurate forecast. 


"Joe, have you had your dinner?” 


"Yes sir, indeed," he answered with a longing 
look at our baskets. "Had a good dinner." 


"What did you have, Joe?" 


"Fried mosquitoes today, but I eat only 
the white meat. I save the dark meat for break- 
fast." 


Everyone was Joe's friend. When he wanted 
to come into the City he very politely would 
ask a ride of the first boat, and they were 
delighted to ferry him over. Im the city, every 
bar was full of friends eager to buy him a beer, 
at a time when beer was five cents for a man- 
sized stain and plenty of lunch was free. He 
returned the same way, and if in the fervor of 
fellowship he stayed late, he merely slept on 
the pier until the morning fishermen ferried him 
back. He was never drunk, but always congenial, 
friendly, and considerate of children. That was 
his invariable mood. 


Joe's appearance was not prepossessing. His 
felt hat had made acquaintance with so many 
winters and summers that it would be called that 
only because it rested on the proper portion of 
his anatomy, and it remained there mainly by 
capillary action. His long hair was a sandy 
gray, covering his neck and his coat collar. 
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His beard - he said he shaved every Christmas -- 
was scraggly and of the same indeterminate 

color; his moustache protruded sideways about 

as far as his buck teeth protruded forward. 

His coat covered but did not conceal a high cut 
vest, which in turn covered and almost concealed 
the apparent lack of shirt. His shoes were 
serviceable, or had been, even though they did 
not match. But his sartorial pride was, or were, 
his trousers; he always wore four or five pairs, 
and in his pride he arranged them carefully so 
that the holes of one were covered by the next 
pair; it usually required at least four pairs 

to attain complete coverage. 














He was born, probably in 1860, and probably 
in the County Poorhouse. If as a child he went 
to school, the effects were never apparent. He 
would sit holding a newspaper just the way he 
saw other people doing, but he was never sure 
which was right side up. As a young man he hung 
around the waterfront, occasionally helping out 
in the fisheries, but his mental equipment did 
not encourage his ever holding a real job. He 
was always happy, and he knew he could never be 
happy very far away from his beloved Presqu' Isle 
Peninsula. He spent every summer there, living 
in a shack scrambled together from old boxes and 
driftwood, with sand floor and little roof, happy 
in his own life and content to leave the problems 
of the world to better minds than his. When the 
storms of autumn came and the nights became too 
cold, he would take his customary residence in 
the County Poorhouse. Finally, past fifty, he 
was placed in the State Hospital at North Warren, 
where he died on October 29, 1912, at the age of 
fifty-two. 

























_ Perhaps Joe could have been a successful 
businessman. It was at a bar on lower State 
Street that first he disclosed his plans for 





what might have become a profitable enterprise, 
had he been able to secure capital. Certainly he 
had vision. Long before the days of airplanes, 
his ever-active mind grappled with the problem 

of speed of transportation, and having observed 
the flight of ducks all his life, he realized 
that travel by air was faster than any other 
medium. In this he admittedly was far ahead of his 
times. His well-matured plans were simple: a bal- 
loon farm on his beloved Peninsula: To travel 
anywhere, even as far as Buffalo, the passen- 

ger simply stepped into one of Joe's balloons, 

and -- whoof: -- the wind blew him there instantly. 
Cheapest possible voyage. No fuss, no dirt, no 
clanking engine. In answer to a criticism that 
perhaps the wind might blow in the wrong direction, 
he replied that his Jeebies always told him true, 
invariably. 


This brilliant idea was submitted to a nun- 


ber of capitalists and moneyed investors who 
were clustered around that bar, and several 
other bars, but the amount of capital subscribed 
was too limited to ensure fulfillment. In fact, 
it was barely enough to buy the beer consumed in 
the presentation of the project. It was a great 
disappointment to him. 


Another of his pet projects was the instal- 
lation of a "Feather Factory." Whether his aim 
was to collect them or to produce them is not 
known, and the plans of the prospectus, if they 
ever emerged from the front door of the saloon, 
have been lost in the mists of antiquity. Admit- 
tedly it was a good idea, whatever it may have 
been. 


All children loved Joe. As we walked to the 
appointed picnic grove, we looked carefully 
behind each bush in the hope of surprising him. 
We never did. But always, after the baskets were 
arranged and a dinner began to be thought of -- 
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Presto: -- there was Joe, hesitant to intrude 
until invited; then with his soft, shy smile he 
would step in, to be surrounded immediately by 
all the children. He would tell us all about his 
friends the Fairies, and what they were doing 
that day; he would go to a log and talk to them 
under his hat. He would tell us about the birds 
and what they had for dinner; he would imitate 
their calls so clearly that sometimes the birds 
themselves would answer. He would have an imagin- 
ary conversation with a duck -- Joe was a born 
ventriloquist, or pretended to be -- which he 
would interpret for us; he would interpret our 
messages to the duck, and the duck's replies, all 
conveyed through the medium of his old felt hat. 
All this, for hours, in his funny little squeaky 
voice, behind his shy smile. And if one of the 
very little ones seemed frightened and hesitant, 
Joe understood and would hold out a friendly hand 
for the little one to hold with confidence. 


No man is dead until he is forgotten; the 
memory of Joe Root is alive today in the hearts 
of all the children whom he made happy. 





OLD SWEITZER'S GHOST 


by 
Jacob G. Shively 


My grandfather, Jacob S. Shively (1827-1912) 
was, in my estimation, a very serious, eonscien- 
tious, Christian man, and was so regarded by the 
entire neighborhood in which he lived. He often 
remarked that he preferred to do business with 
a drunkard rather than a liar, because the former 
could often be depended upon when sober, but the 
latter, never. 


The point I wish to make is that he, and 
many of the other good folks, told their 
stories about witches, ghosts, and tokens in all 
seriousness, even though we, in the light of 
present knowledge, must conclude that they were 
drawing heavily upon their imaginations, possibly 
sparked by some natural phenomenon. 


I shall never forget the effect that grandi- 
father's stories had om me as a small boy. After 
one of our evening sessions I would run to bed, 
draw the covers over my head, and not hazard a 
glance into the darkened room until morning. 


Among the stories that affected me most 
were the ones about the hairy man who appeared 
from behind a forked pine tree along the old 
red ridge east of White Springs; the headless 
dog that ran ahead of a party consisting of 
himself and two other men returning from a camp 
meeting in the same vicinity; and the ghost of 
Old Sweitzer. He usually ended our sessions with 
that one. The last time I heard him tell it was 
about 1908. It was about as follows: 


"My grandfather, John Steese, bought the 
old LeRoy tract, at the big spring about a mile 
and a half southeast of the present town of 
Mifflinburg, from Andrew Pontius, and moved there 
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oe mother was about ten years old (about 
1800). 


"LeRoy, to whom Mother always referred as 
Old Sweitzer, was murdered there by Indians at 
the time of the Penn's Creek massacre, when all 
the settlers in the valley were either killed or 
driven out. It was believed that he had some 
warning of the impending raid and had buried 
considerable money and other valuables in the 
ground near his cabin. 


"Mother said that it was a common thing, on 
moonlit nights, to see what appeared to be a man 
emerge from the shadows at a certain spot, walk 
in a straight course for a considerable distance, 
and then suddenly disappear. 


"About midway on his course he would produce 
flint and steel and light his pipe. This appear- 
ance of Old Sweitzer became so common that the 
people of the neighborhood took it for granted 
and thought little of it. 


"One night when Mother was almost grown up, 
the young folks of the neighborhood held a party 
at their place. During the evening one of the 
guests remarked that it was about time for Old 
Sweitzer to walk his beat. One of the young men, 
probably to impress the others with his bravery, 
announced that he was going out to ask Old 
Sweitzer where his money was buried. 


"Taking his stand precisely where he knew 
Sweitzer would pass, he waited for him. He 
appeared on schedule, lit his pipe, and by the 
time he approached the young man those watching 
from the house could see the smoke rolling from 
his pipe like a small cloud. He continued at his 
regular gait until he was within a hand's breadth 
of the young man, then walked around him and 





continued on to the usual spot, where he disap- 
peared. 


"Even after the apparition had gone, the 
young man remained standing like a statue. Fin 
several of the boys mustered up enough courage 
to carry him into the house. Mother said that he 
was as stiff as a board and unable to talk. He 
seemed stunned and queer for several days, but 
finally recovered. When he regained his speech, 
the first thing he said was, ‘I'll never ask 01d 
Sweitzer for his money again.' 


“Oftentimes in the morning Mother said they 
would find holes dug in their fields, where 
treasure hunters had busied themselves during 
the night. One morning an unusually large hole 
was seen, and after that there was no more 
digging; nor did the ghost of Old Sweitzer ever 
appear again. They concluied that the treasure 


had been found, and that Old Sweitzer's spirit 
had found peace.” 
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REPORT ON THE SPRING MEETING 


The annual spring meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society was held on April 27, 1957, at 
the John Harris Mansion in Harrisburg. About 
seventy-five persons were in attendance. 


The meeting opened shortly after 11:00 A.M. 
with a brief address of welcome by Colonel Henry 
W. Shoemaker. Miss M. Louise Hetrick read the 
minutes of the October, 1956, meeting; and in the 
absence of the treasurer, Mrs. Grace Staley read 
the treasurer's report, which showed a balance of 
$60.71. Both reports were accepted by the members. 
An account of the state of the KEYSTONE FOLKLORE 
QUARTERLY was given by Frank A.. Hoffmann, who 
stressed the continued need for material for 
publication. The executive vice-president, Mrs. 
Adlyn Keffer, spoke about the formation of local 
chapters of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
in Harrisburg and Philadelphia, and the possibility 
of forming similar groups in Lock Haven and Indiana. 
Resumes of the initial meetings of the Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia groups were given by Mrs. Grace 
Staley and Mrs. J. Edward Ford respectively. 


Mrs. Grace Staley, speaking for the nominating 
committee, offered the following slate of officers 
to serve for the coming year: 


President al « s o _ e - e 
Executive vice-president 
Vice-president eee 
Vice-president .. 
Vice-president ee 


George Korson 

Adlyn Keffer 

Philip, D. Bookstaber 
Jacob A, Evanson 
Nancy K. Ford 

M. Louise Ketrick 
Frederick J. Bolton 
Mrs. James 5S. Bryan 


Secretary eoeee : 
Treasurer eevee 
Gorresponding Secretary 


° 2 = - - 7 * - 


e - - * . o e . 
e + * - ° e - 





No nominations were offered from the floor, and 
the nominations were declared closed. With the 
approval of the membership, the secretary was 
instructed to cast e unanimous ballot for the 
slate. The new officers were requested to stand 
and introduce themselves to the members. 


George Korson delivered a short address of 
acceptance, touching on, among other things, the 
need for a charter and by-laws for the society, 
a tentative membership goal of one thousand, and 
the expansion of the quarterly. He closed with a 
tribute to Colonel Shoemaker and his great work 
for Pennsylvania folklore. 


The business part of the meeting was closed 
with a short talk by Colonel Shoemaker, in which 
he outlined the history of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society. 


The afternoon program was opened by Mrs. 
John Holzberger, who told the tale, "The Wedding 
Dress," collected by Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker 
from Williem Landis. 


Mrs. Lucille Van Horn delivered a talk 
entitled "Canal Days in Pennsylvania." She told 
how the first canals were constructed in 1791 
to facilitate transportation, how a statewide 
network of canals eventually developed, and how 
their use gradually declined during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 


Professor Samuel Bayard, of Pennsylvania 
State University, spoke on "Folksongs of South- 
western Pennsylvania.” He played tape recordings 
of a group of songs and fiddle tunes representing 
@ cross-section of folk music survivals in the 
southwestern part of the state, pointing out many 
characteristics of the Anglo-American folk singing 
and playing tradition. 
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The program was closed by Charles Lloyd, 
who read several letters and epigrams written by 
his father, the folklorist-novelist, Nelson 
McAllister Lloyd. The letters were then presented 
to the Pennsylvania Folklore Society for its 
archives. 


After the program an informal reception was 
held in honor of Colonel and Mrs. Henry W. 
Shoemaker. 





AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 


The eighth annual Pennsylvania Dutch Folk 
Festival was held at the Fairgrounds, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, July 3 through 7. Sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center, Franklin and § 
Marshall College, lancaster, the festival feature 
exhibits covering all phases of Pennsylvania Dutc 
life. : 


SeeeeeeeaRe 


The tenth annual seminars on American 
Culture was held in Cooperstown, New York, under 
the auspices of the New York State Historical 
Association, June 30 through July 13. Courses 
on Family History, Pioneer Living, Music in 
America, Immigrants and American Culture, and 
other subjects were given. The faculty included 
such renowned authorities as Carl Carmer, Marshall 
Stearns, and William G, Tyrrell. 


SeeERHRHeREeA HR 


The twenty-second annual National Folk 
Festival was held at the Fairgrounds, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, June 26 through 29, as part of 
Oklahoma's Semi-Centenial Celebration. Singing 
gatherings, tale telling sessions, folk dancing, 
and other folk activities were presented by 
folk song and dance groups from more than twenty 
states. Community Folk Festival programs are 
being held throughout the state of Oklahoma 
during the entire year. 


S#eeeeeeeRR EH 


The first in a projected annual series of 
seminars on Pennsylvania culture was held during 
the week of August 12 through 17 at Pennsylvania 
State University, State College. The directors 
of the seminars included the eminent Pennsylvanie 
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folklorists and scholars Samuel Bayard, Walter 
Boyer, and Albert Buffington. 


HHRRRHRHRHERHREE EH 


The New York Folklore Society held its annual 
meeting on Saturday, August 17, in the Ticonderoga 
Museum of the New York State Historical Association, 
Ticonderoga, New York. Included in the program 
were papers on Ethan Allen and North Country Folk- 
lore. 


See eeeeeae ee & & 


The 1957 Regional Meeting of the American 


Folklore Society was held in conjunction with the 
Modern Language Association at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, on September 9 and 


10. A full program of excellent papers on various 
aspects of folklore was presented, 


See eee eee ene et & 





REVIEWS 


Tidwell, James N., ed. A Treasury of Amer 
Folk Humor. WNew York: Crown Publishers, 195€ 
Pp. xx, 620. $5.00. 


Here is a collection of some 332 pieces -of 
American humor by nearly as many authors. A 
is always tempted, in examining works of this typ, 
to question the inclusion of some pieces and the 
exclusion of others. Professor Tidwell explains 
that his criteria were these: that the selection 
be funny to an American of 1956, and that it be 
folk humor -- humor that has been enjoyed and 
retold by the American people. 


Without question, this is a wonderful anthol- 
ogy of American humor. It's the kind of thing 
one should have at his bedside during a winter 
cold. But the question remains -- Is this folk 


humor? Somehow, such writers as A. J. Liebling, 
James Thurber, and H. L. Mencken have never struck 
this reviewer as having mich of the folk quality 
about them. The selections here may have passed 
into the oral tradition, but it seems unlikely 
that they have been accepted on any appreciable 
scale. 


And where are the works of those two Cana- 
dians whose writings have passed into the oral 
tradition in some of the northern states -- 
Stephen Leacock and Robert Service? 


These are, nevertheless, minor points. 
Broadly, the selections are divided into three 
major sections and a number of subdivisions. Part 
One is entitled "The Flavoring," and it includes 
the following subdivisions: Savvy, Sass, Red Hye. 
Part Two, "The Main Course," takes up humor in 
religion, politics, business, country life, 
gambling, speech, sports, the professions, labor, 
love, animals, and schools. The final section 












“and small groups formed for their own private song 
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includes practical jokes, tall tales, rhymes and 
wordplay, anecdotes, and yarns. 






A number of old friends are included in these 
pages: Mr. Dooley, David Harum, Casey (at the 
bat), archy and mehitabel, and folk or no, James 
Thurber's Squawks Magrew. The roster of authors 
includes Abraham Lincoln, Carl Sandburg, Artems 
Ward, Ring lerdner, Josh Billings, P. T. Barnum, 
William Saroyan, and Robert Benchley. 








All in all, a worthy addition to Crown's Folk- 
lore Treasury Series. But it's a book edited for 
the general public, not for the folklorist. 







-- Robert N. Angus 





New York City 










Jagendorf, Moritz A., The Priceless Cats and 
Other Italian Folk Stories. Wew York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1956. Pp. 158. $3.00. 














One of the more vivid memories of a boyhood 
spent in a first and second generation Italian 
section of Brooklyn is my recollection of the 
worderful story-telling proclivities of the Italian 
people. And the story tellers were many: Indeed, 
frequent block parties often gave the entire section 
the appearance of a bit of Italy itself. Italian 
music played constantly; lively dances were per- 
formed in the blocked-off street; Italian delicacies 
were heaped in the stands that lined the sidewalks; 














and story fests, The last would endure far into 
the night, well after the public part of the 
festivities had.ended. 






Unfortunately, the inability to understand 
Italian rendered. the songs and tales relatively 
meaningless to me, although friends would 






occasionally oblige me with a condensed version 
in English. Yet I have never quite forgotten 
warm atmosphere that surrounded those occasions, 
an atmosphere quickly revived by The Priceless 
Cats. 


Here are many previous acquaintances, perl 
in a slightly different guise, but clearly reca 
nizable: the generous-hearted noblewoman who, i 
spite of the stinginess of her husband, manages | 
miraculous fashion to help the poor and eventv 
soften her husband's hard heart ("The Miracle of 
the Rose"); the man who is richly rewarded for 
the simple gift of a pair of cats to the ruler o 
a rodent-infested land ("The Priceless Cats"); 
the woman whose curiosity brings about the loss 
of a life of lwcury for her and her husband ("tm 
Lost Paradise"); the lazy son who finds himself 
a good position in life through his wits ("The 
Wisdom of Cecchino"). 


The twenty-two tales that Mr. Jagendorf 
presents in this volume are, of course, but a 
small sampling of the marvelous wealth of Italia 
folk tales; but the selection is an excellent om 
and Mr. Jagendorf is to be commended for his 
straightforward, simple manner of retelling then. 
At the end of the book is an extra garnishing 
in the form of brief but sprightly notes about 
the background and sources of the tales. 


— P.A.E. 


Diehl, Katherine, Religions, Mythologies, 
Folklores: An Annotated Biblio - New York: 
The Scarecrow Press, 1956. Pp. 315. $6.50. 





Bibliographies at best are subject to a 
rather limited demand, yet they have an almost 
unlimited value to scholars, students, and 
librarians. Miss Diehl's compilation is a partit 





59 
ae 
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ularly valuable addition to the body of bibliogra- 
phies and indexes, filling in a large gap in the 
area of traditional studies. 


The title makes the book appear to be somewhat 
more inclusive than it actually is. In her preface, 
Miss Diehl herself points out the limitations she 
has had to observe, particularly in the fields of 
Hebrew tradition and philosophy and ethics. In 
addition, she has limited herself, perhaps wisely, 
to twentieth-century material, except where no 
alternative work or reprint edition has appeared. 
Folklore appears to have been the most severely 
limited area, comprising a rather small proportion 
of the items presented. A conspicuous omission, 
for instance, is Leach's Dictio of Folklore, 

holo and legend. The ee Folklore 
greeny, with its valuable annual bibliography, 

s 


oO overlooked. 





The classification of the material, although 
admittedly arbitrary, is logical and orderly. 
However, an excellent index simplifies the problem 
of locating specific items and authors. The book 
is certainly a useful reference guide for any 
library or individual scholar. 


yw F.A.H. 


Boni, Margaret Bradford, ed., Favorite 
mee ee aes New York: Simon and Schuster, 
$1.50. 


In compiling this volume Miss Boni has selec- 
ted forty-six representative songs from her earlier, 
fuller collection, Fireside Book of Favorite Amer- 
ican Songs (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1952 52). 
We are presented here with a fine cross-section of 
musical Americana. The largest group of songs in 
the collection comes from the music hall and minstrel 











tradition; about one-third are folk songs; and 
the remainder are a sprinkling of well- nove 
religious and patriotic songs. 


The selection is arranged in four general 
categories, beginning with the 1890's and working 
chronologically backward. Presumably copyright 
restrictions have forced the exclusion of more 
recent favorite American songs, such as the 
perennially popular compositions of George M. 
Cohan and Irving Berling. 


The book is intended for the "family all 
together" type of singing around a piano, and as 
such it fills the bill admirably. Its soft paper 
binding allows for easy accommodation to the 
music rack, and Norman Lloyd has provided simple, 
easy to play piano arrangements. Unfortunately, 
the guitar notations tend to be unnecessarily 


elaborate. For example, the use of Do chords in 
"The E-ri-e" or Fpdim, chords in "Frankie and 


Johnny" are hardly in keeping with the relatively 
simple nature of these folk songs. (Indeed, 
"Frankie and Johnny" can be played with about 
half the chord changes noted here. 


Finally, mention should be made of Aurelius 
Battaglia's colorful illustrations, certain to 
delight young and old alike. 


-- F.A.H. 


_ Folkways Records, FA-2314, American Banjo 
Tunes and Songs in Scruggs Style, played and 
sung sung by various artists, 12" LP, $5.95. 

Riverside Records, RLP 12- 610, Banjo Songs 
of the Southern Mountains, played and sung by 
various artists, 12" LP, $4.98. 








Tt has been claimed by some that the banjo 
is the one native American instrument; others 
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point out its similarity to ancient African 
instruments. But born here or adopted, without 
question it is now accepted as a basic element 

of musical Americana. The banjo had a rather 
inauspicious beginning among American Negro slaves, 
appearing first simply as a gourd fitted with a 
neck. The evolution of the instrument to its 
present form, including the fifth, or drone string, 
led to a period of great popularity during the 
latter part of the last century. This century wit- 
nessed a shift of interest, first to the tenor 
banjo, which dropped the fifth string and became 
little more than a loud rhythm instrument, and 
then to electrically amplified instruments. 


Today the five-string banjo appears to be 
enjoying a revival. This renewed interest has 
taken two separate courses, each illustrated by 
one of these recordings. The older tradition, 
presented on the Riverside recording, is that of 
the southern mountain folk, who despite the 
increasing popularity of the guitar, never com- 
pletely lost interest in the banjo. Although they 
often use it to displey instrumental virtuosity, 
it is still used primarily as an accompaniment 
for singing. The more recent course, displayed in 
the Folkways record, is the subjection of singing 
to instrumental virtuosity. This style grew out 
of the older tradition, but has reached its peak 
in the more sophisticated circles of the "city 
folksinger" and among hillbilly groups. 


The Riverside performers all have a direct 
traditional background, and only Harry and Jeanie 
West could be called professional artists. Aunt 
Samantha Bumgarner, now in her eighties, made 
several commercial records thirty years ago, but 
has done no recording since, except for the Library 
of Congress. All the performers, except the Wests, 
were recorded at the Ashville Folk Festival. 
Although the album features banjo playing, almost 












all the selections are traditional folk songs, 
with full lyrics. 


All fifteen of the performers on the Folkway; 
recording feature the brilliant, driving, three- 
finger banjo picking style developed and popular. 
ized by Earl Scruggs, an outstanding hillbilly 
performer. Most are professional artists, perfo 
ing with various hillbilly groups. Almost all 
the selections are standard folk tunes, but lyric 
are sung to only six of the thirty-one pieces; 
the emphasis is on the amazing instrumental 
dexterity and skill of the performers. 


— F.A.H. 


Folkways Records, FA-2319, American Ballads, 
sung by Pete Seeger, 12: LP, $5.95. 

Folkways Records, FP-85/3, Love Songs For 
Friends and Foes, sung by Pete Seeger, 12° LP, 


$5.95. 


To follow the recording career of Pete 
Seeger is to follow a continuing paradox. His 
great output of records has gained him a legion 
of devoted followers, but at the same time, 
unfortunately, not a few detractors. In many of 
his recordings he has achieved the peak of 
professional folksinging artistry; in others, 
although not plunging to the other extreme, he 
has hit a remarkable level of mediocrity. These 
two albums illustrate the extent of the guif 
between the two levels. 








American Ballads is one of the finest albums 





Pete has ever done. His ability to make a folk 
song come alive is shown at its best. The great 
restraint so characteristic of the traditional 
ballad singer is here exhibited to perfection 
especially in "Johnson" ("The Three Butchers"), 
"Lady Margaret" ("Fair Margaret and Sweet Willian’) 











63. 
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By and "The Lady of Castyle" ("The Lion's Den"). The 
songs are an excellent selection of ballad material, 

Lkways both British and American. 

are Pete's performance in Love Songs For es 

ly and Foes is as good as anything that he has 

erfon Unfortunately , the same cannot be said for some a of 

ll the material he has chosen to present. The more 

lyrics traditional songs, like "She Moves Through the 

8 Fair,” "No Sir No," and "I'm Gonna Walk and Talk 


With Jesus," are thoroughly enjoyable; but most of 
the other, non-traditional items serve only to 
prove that most professional or semi-professional 
7. lyricists, as sincere as their efforts might be, 
cannot match the genuineness of feeling expressed 
in a true traditional song. 


But perhaps it is unfair to force a comparison 
between two pieces of work by one who puts such 
ee intensity into his efforts as does Pete Seeger. 
The symbolic convolutions of Mardi are pale and 
lifeless before the symbolic grandeur of Moby Dick, 
yet Melville worked no Iess intensely on the former 
than on the latter. Unquestionably Pete put no less 








on effort into Love Songs than into American Ballads, 
but there just i is no comparison between the two 
of groups of material he worked with. 
— F.A.H. 


e: Riverside Reeords, RLP 12-611, American 
Street Songs , sung by Pink Anderson and Rev. Gary 
Davis, 12" LP, $4.98. 


bums ‘ Riverside Records, RLP 12-612, Scots Street 
k Songs, sung by Ewan MacColl, 12” LP, §4.98. 
at Riverside Records, RLP 12-613, Irish Street 


Songs, sung by Patrick Galvin, 12" LP, $4.58. 
Riverside Records, RLP 12-614, English 
Street Songs, sung by A. L. Lloyd, 12" LP, $.98. 


One of the major traditions in folk balladry 











is that of the street singer. In these four 
Kenneth 8. Goldstein, Riverside Records' very ab 
folklore editor, has effectively illustrated both 
the similarities and the differences between the 
English, Scottish, Irish, and American street 
singing traditions. Fortunately he has had avail. 
able to him an excellent group of traditional ani 
near-traditional singers. English Street Songs 
features A. L. Lloyd, who augmented his native fo 
background by spending several of his early years 
as a sheep hand in Australia and as a deck hand 
aboard Antarctic whaling ships. Ewan MacColl, wh 
sings the Scots Street Songs, learned most of his 
songs directly from traditional singers, includin 
both his parents. Although the youngest of all 
the singers in these albums, Patrick Galvin has 
already distinguished himself as an outstanding 
collector and singer of Irish folk songs. Pink 
Anderson and Reverend Gary Davis, who share the 
American Street Songs album, are genuine Negro 
street singers from South Carolina. 








The three British albums present a fairly 
complete cross-section of the subject matter that 
makes up a street singer’s stock in trade: wmurde 
executions, historical events, tragic love affairs, 
transportation of criminals, vagabondage, laments, 
ete. Although the close intermingling of themes 
among the three national groups is obvious -- 
indeed, in several cases versions of the same som 
appear in the different albums -- each collection 
quite clearly shows the impress of its particular 
cultural milieu. For instance, although every 
selection in the English album derives from the 
broadside, that form has a smaller representation 
in the Scots album. Because of the linguistic 
differences, the English language broadside never 
achieved the popularity in Scotland that it was 
accorded in England, or even in Ireland. And in 
the Irish songs, the never-ending fight for free- 
dom from English rule appears regularly. 
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Many of these British street songs are direct 
or indirect ancestors of a wide variety of American 
ballads: "The Oxford Tragedy" has served as the 
model for innumerable American murder ballads; 

"The Unfortunate Rake," after devious wanderings, 
turned up in our West as “The Cowboy's Lament,” and 
still later appeared as "The St. James Infirmary”; 
"Young Molly Ban" is widely known here under 
several titles, "Molly Bond,” "Polly Van," and 
"Polly Vaughan," to name but a few. 


The American Street Songs album, rather than 
follow through the British street song tradition 
on this side of the Atlantic, limits itself to the 
Negro street singing tradition. On one side Pink 
Anderson sings a group of typical secular songs, 
some, like "John Henry" and "The Ship Titanic” 
deriving from traditional sources, and others, like 
the stage tune "I've Got Mine,” and Jimmie Rodgers ' 
"He's In the Jailhouse Now," illustrating how non- 
traditional material has worked its way into the 
folk stream. On the other side the Blind Reverend 
Gary Davis sings a variety of religious songs, in 
which can be heard the strains of the blues, jazz, 
and spirituals. The performances of both singers, 
although rough-sounding to sophisticated ears, are 
easily the finest commercially recorded examples 
of this important Negro song tradition. 


= F.A.H. 


Folkways Records, FA-2310, The Folkways-Viking 
Record of Folk Ballads of the ish-Speakin 
World, sung by Paul Clayton, an LP, $5.95. 

This album was issued as a supplement to 
Albert B. Friedman's The Viking Book of Folk 
Ballads of the English-Speaking World (see review 


in KF, KFQ, = hk). Originally these songs were to have 
been sung by another singer and issued under another 














label, but recording difficulties apparently fore 
first postponement and then cancellation of the 
project. Subsequently, some of the songs from 
this original attempt were released as part of 
another album, and a comparison shows the shift 
to have been a fortuitous one. 


Ideally, these ballads should have been sung 
by authentic traditional singers. However, 
although his delivery is at times a little too 
smooth and polished, Paul Clayton provides en 
effective compromise between the genuinely tra- 
ditional and the sophisticated styles. His manner 
is straightforward, and his vocal and instrumental 
embellishments are both kept to a minimum. 


Each of the fifteen ballads in the collection 
illustrates one of the divisions of Professor 
Friedman‘s book. The selection, although by no 
means the cream of Friedman's anthology, more tha 
adequately achieves its purpose of being "a sample 


of the contents of the book." Particularly welco 
are such rarely recorded ballads as "Lilliburlero,' 
"The Great Silkie of Sule Skerry," and a full 
version of "The Lass of Roch Royal." Worthy of 
special attention among the remaining selections 
are the fine Child ballads "The Bailiff's Daughter 
of Islington" and “The Cherry Tree Carol,” the 
always enjoyable "Derby Ram," and the tragic Amer- 
ican industrial ballad “Avondale Mine Diaster." 


ated FP. A. H. 


RECORDS RECEIVED 


Riverside Records, RLP 12-608, Irish Love 
Songs, sung by Patrick Galvin, 12" IP, $4.96. 

Riverside Records, RLP 12-616, Irish Humor 
Songs, sung by Patrick Galvin, 12" LP, $4.96. 

Riverside Records, RLP 12-615, Bloody Ballads, 
sung by Paul Clayton, 12" LP, $4.98. 
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Membership in the Pennsylvania Folklore 


Society is open to any individual or institution. 
Membership dues are $1.00 a year and include a 
subscription to KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY. 
Application for membership may be made through 
any officer of the society. 
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Back issues of KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 
are available from the editor. Issues in Vol. I 
are twenty-five cents each; in Vol. II, fifty 
cents each. 
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